BEAITTSSEURET 

By  ALAJ  Mum 


A%thor 


,.f  • Vanity  Hardware,  ’ 

Girl* Etc, 


wa*  m)Iv  alarmed  at  this  *usr 

fr.*n  tor  busliand.  who,  aa  abe  wall 

^3,.1-b.Ta  meddler  nor  one  who  formed 
,  [  !  ;  a'  hastily  She  hurried 
s",hJia*l  'Ireland  her  mwgiriag*.  and  all 
-uH  say  a  a*  that  there  seemed  good 
_^,.D  for  baring  that  -►mething  waa  wrong, 
gu,  S  |.hi»  aided,  she  had  already  tried 
eYr!.v  (.-^lUe  nieaus  to  And  out  h 

au.1  motive*,  and  had  entirely 

1b  That  mse”  An-hiliald  Gold  more  said, 
utet*  r*‘j*»rted  this  result  to  him,  **J 

khA.  :i  I  m|«*b  your  mother  myself  and  fa 
jp.j.j..  M  .  subject  It  i*  my  duty  to  offei 

k, f  m'  ■  unssel.  WhalfU  the  know  aboul 
a 

An,!  he  '-nlhsl  upon  little  Mr*.  Barbara, 
,b,  re*i\.-I  him  with  her  usual  cheerful 
^  Mint  ire  was  a  favorite  with 
juk  wav  • 

-Y„.i  know  me  well  enough  to  be  quite 
MTr  rbnr  1  a m  no  Paul  Pry.’  "  the  millionaire 
,ai.l  He  warned  to  think  that  there 
Bu^Tuummty  in  his  very  mention  of  that 
.  !»r»' -rer  in  connretion  with  himself.  ’  * 

b..j,  |  . It.ti’T  intrude'  is  not  often  on  my  lipa, 
,  -impte  reason — I  ’  know  I  don’t  in- 

trudi- 

Lilt!*-  Mrs.  Temple  gave  him  a  brisk  nod 
BB.1  -.111  ile.  Slid  he  proceeded,  approaching 
hi,  mil* ys  t  with  slow  dignity,  as  if  he  were 
t  drtMiuc  the  lord  mayor’s  coach  round 

tii-kiidi  •  *>rn«T. 

Ue  have  lava  a  little  surprised— 8ibyl 
Bp.1  in)  .It  «t  the  great  change  you  have 
rn-ul*  tu  v  *ur  household:  and  knowing,  as 
\  iuj-  -»*uiul  common  sense,  we  are  sure 
thejv  i>a  Rood  reason  for  it.  It  is  a  great 
.  lain.''  he  ftilded.  looking  round  the  «m^ll 
,lrniui;  r*  »»m,  “although  you  have  displayed 

l. sir  a ual  K'""l  last#  here  from — from — floor 

{,*  .SrlllJIgT” 

-Yrs,  Mrs.  Temple  replied  unconcernedly, 
-it  is  *  line  little  house.  ” 

ha*  Us-n  a  h»tl  time  for  investments, " 
Goldin*  *iv  p-marked.  resolveil  to  keep  near 
htf  r^l  »  iiisuiess.  “and  expenses  a*C  very 
i»,o  v  I  have  sometimes  thought  how  little 
1  imaginol.  when  I  first  marri.-d,  how  costly 
nn  ,-smMi.lmient  would  he.”  The  old  rogue 
liv*s|  t**  the  full  a  third  within  bis  income. 
*1  un  .*>ine times  frightened  at  expenditure, 
Jlrx  Temple.” 

An*  you  r”  she  remarked.  “Now,  I  never 

UR'" 

-I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  answered  “To 
tel!  you  th<-  truth,  I  was  afraid  that  you 
might  have  found  your  own  expenses  a  little 
rn  ri.-ess  of  your  calculations ;  and  to  be  quite 
plain  with  you,  1  came  this  morning  to  know 
it  then-  i>  any  business  you  would  like  to 
tak  over  with  me.  I  know,”  Golilmore  said, 
with  tin  modesty  of  a  monarch,  “something 
»t«  ut  affairs  Now  can  I  be  of  any  use  tc 
you.'  t  an  my  knowledge  of — the  mouey 
iu.-ri.-t  —  this  beiiig  a  joke  he  laughed  a  lit¬ 
tle  -“I**  of  any  use  to  you?” 

“N*>t  any,  Archibald,”  she  said.  “I  always 
niantge  my  own  business.” 

“There  is  no  difficulty  I  can  clear  irof 
«  “All  mv  business  is  straightforward  and 
intelligible. "  t 

"Tlien  said  the  baffled  inquirer,  “it  only 
ranains  f*»r  me  to  say  that  I  hope  you  do 
not  .-otisider  my  visit  and  my  offer  pt  all 
impertinent?” 

•  Quite  the  otitrary,  Archibald.”  she  cried 
vivaciously.  “Kind,  most  kind.  No  one  in 
the  world  1  would  sooner  have  consulted  if  I 
had  wanted  advice.  But  I  don't  want  advice, 

Archibald." 

Sj  Archibald  Golilmore  went  home  as  wise 
is  he  came;  and  when  his  wife  met  Him  in  the 
•v-nuc  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  everything, 
it  *a »  with  some  slight  vexation  be  replied 
that  h*  knew-  nothing. 

“But  I  have  my  fi-ars,"  he  said,  “and  very 
grave  fears.  However,”  be  added,  ageing  his 
wfeifav  faH,  “don't  be  alarmed.  If  any¬ 
thing  happens  we  shall  see  what  can  be 
dune  He  spoke  like  a  financial  pillar;  there 
could  be  no  dreadful  crash  in  the,  family  ao 
bug  as  h*-  stood  unshaken. 

tgerton  and  Caroline  talked  the  matter 
ovyr,  too.  an<l  Egerton  said  at  once  that  his 
ortiMir-ui-law  was  going  out  of  her  mir»d, 
ami  terming  it  his  duty  to  prepar#  Sophia 
Iqr  ito  w*>rst.  "r 

-  I  Lav*  noticed  this  coming  en  for  months,” 
huaid  to  her.  while  she  could  scarcely  look 
torn  ui  the  face  for  laughter.  “Then*  have 
l*-ii  many  symptoms  which  I  have  been 
w*t/-f  .eg  1  wnul  l  not  be  frightened,  Sophia 
— H  i'ig  frightened  never  does  any  good — but 
vt  (  I  were  you,  I  should  sleep  with  a 
«.-».•  ■  ,  -r.oat  under  my  pillow,  and  then, 
if  an  rl  ng  .uihtan  happened,  you  could  clap 
b  1  : i  K*  n-warned  is  forearmed.  Sophia.  ” 

T)  i-  u.th  within  the  family  circle  and 
to’-.  ’  *he  affair*  of  Mrs  Temple  were  dia- 

™»"l  *'ith  great  assiduity:  but  relative*, 
fr  -  •  [-  and  acquaintances  were  alike  left  in 
At  l*rk 

The '  *rdinarv  set  of  people  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  *  r  won,;,. red.  surmised,  and  then  for- 
g"t  h  l.!  .  nt  it  But  the  family  could  not  so 
li-  ;  ’  •  :-nn**i  a  doubt  which  concerned  their 

owii  and  in  the  family  the  w his- 

p-r^  t  .  ,,.f  was  that  the  Httle  mother,  for 
a!  i  -hn-wdne-et,  hail  run  into  extrava- 
uht:  .  .,.1  that  jmvi-rty  was  now  forcing  her 

t»*rvTf*,,  h  Then  came  questions:  What  is 
!>t  j-  •  now?  From  what  source  cornea 
ii*  *  What  will  Sophia  have  when 
*h-  !  -  And  these  misgivings  were  the 
n-  T~  t-reause  it  was  already  known 

t  n*  ,  j.  I  .>n  of  her  property,  at  least,  would 
,  »'  M  i-  ,ui  go  to  her  first  husband's  heir. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

•  MV  ANTHONY  BRXNT  CKASIS  TO  RU  RKCTOR. 

"  1  »H  hrs-rionave  Sophia  h*wl  never 
by*i  *■}«•  we  call  an  ecclesiastical  gir’.  The 
®°d*-n»  fushi->n  of  church  decoration  and 
oth-r  .  i. nw  of  reverence  and  taste  in  re- 
Hal  n*it  at  that  time  fairly  arisen;  but 
la  !.*-  w..r.  even  'hen  very  active  in  church 
"  : '  K"*m  this  Sophia  had  always  kept 
'  '  gnntlv  to  the  surprise  of  successive 
•■>rg who  had  marked  her  as  likely  to 
*"  'J-f’i!  in  th'-Jr  )«rLsh*-«.  To  repeated  in- 
Tl1-a'  that  «he  would  liecOiue  a  district 
r'v’  ''uu.lav  sA-hon!  tea-  H.-r  Sophia  had 
-  t’.-wensi  no;  and  she  had  never  given 
t*h  <*n  He-  this  refusal. 

^  h*  •  .lancing,  and  feared  that 

|^r  i  ->i-ure  might  be  nutricted,  or  what  may 


kMawthaTuryp^w^  hi.  hat  uJdto 

Mr  Hr—shuw  he  did  not  mb  qnttm  m  £ 
^  Frectoct.  of  kfe 
‘  “***■  *®d  ^  r«*or*«  (iauntsd  ,.ib 


father.  Uccaatonally.  too.  ■ 
..  **  her  ahaent  lad  hu 

“W-  For  iMtaaoe,  one  day.  aa  they 
"liking  together  ‘  *  7 


J**rcy  planted  that  rows.” 

Next  week,  ae  they  went  the  — ^  ___ 
Bophla  Mopped  beeide  the  rose  tree  to  pluck 
withered  leaves  and  make  toe  plant 
look  trim.  Mr.  Brent,  stopping  with  her 
•aid  in  hi.  abstracted  way  ***' 

^*1  never  told  you;  Percivai  planted  t  at 

^  *T‘!  WhT*  by  that  time  nh*- 
.k“-hOW  nuu,y,k-*T(*  >t.  and  could 

•p^  it*  name  and  knew  it.  prtwpes^  of  life, 

“i”  * »— 

Then  another  day  the  rector  said  liiitlmilj 
-for  he  never  Joked  with  her  about  his 
and  indeed  seemed  to  have  only  a  faint  re¬ 
membrance  of  that  connection : 

I  heard  from  Percy  this  morning;  would 
you  care  to  hear  his  letter?” 

Sophia,  who  would  have  lived  on  bread  «r»d 
water  for  a  week  rather  th^b  n>i«r*  one  line 
her  darling  wrote,  said,  trying  with  miserable 
affectation  to  imitate  the  rector's  apathetic 
tone: 

“Yea,  if  it  i.  not  troubling  you.” 

“Perhaps,”  Mr.  Brent  Bid,  “as  you  don't 
■eem  greatly  to  care  for  it,  we  need  not  read 
this  one,  but  wait  for  the  next” 

He  said  this  quite  innocehtly,  but  he  put 
Sophia  in  a  dreadful  fix.  With  the  instinct 
of  true  generalship,  however,  she  resolved  to 
recover  her  lost  position  by  a  bold  stroke. 

“I  would  not  miss  hearing  it  for  the  world,” 
■he  aaicf  audaciously.  “O,  do  read  it!" 

And  the  rector,  looking  up  with  a  faint 
•mile,  like  a  man  who  remembers  something, 
took  the  letter  out  and  read  it  through. 

In  none  of  these  letters  did  Percy  mention 
her  name,  until  three  years  after  his  depart¬ 
ure,  when  one.  day  the  rector  read  this  line: 
“If  you  ever  tee  the  girl  uho  wot  once  my 
little  Sophia,  give  her  my  love.’ 

He  read  it  mechanically,  as  he  did  every¬ 
thing  now;  then,  holding  the  letter  with 
loose  fingers,  it  slipped  from  him  and 
skimmed  down  under  the  table,  and  presently 
he  was  called  from  the  room.  8ophia  dropped 
on  her  knees  and  caught  the  sheet  up,  and 
read  the  line  again : 

"If  you  ever  tee  the  girl  who  was  once  m  y 
tittle  Sophia,  give  her  my  love  ’’ 

Bless  me,  how  she  kissed  that  sheet!  It  got 
all  the  love  kisses  that  had  been  ripening  on 
her  Ups  fyr  six  and  thirty  months.  Had  it 
been  the  age  of  transformation,  that  sheet 
would  surely  have  turned  into  a  lover  under 
the  transmuting  power  of  those  kisses.  And 
then  Miss  Sophia,  who  had  a  terribly  tender 
conscience  of  her  own,  looked  at  the  letter, 
atid  colored  up  at  a  certain  suggestion  of  her 
own  mind,  and  wondered  would  it  be  very 
wrong,  and  would  the  rector  ever  find  it  out, 
and  was  it  very  mean  of  her  to  do  it  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  never  find  it  out?  And, 
deciding  on  action,  she  nicely  tore  off  th« 
finest  Utile  morsel  of  the  paper,  where  on  the 
last  line  these  precious  words  were  inscribed ; 
and  she  slipped  the  shred  into  her  watch  case, 
where  she  could  look  at  it  night  end  morning. 
The  little  girl  that  teas  my  Sophia.  “That 
is!  that  shall  be!  until  you  bid  her  cease!”  she 
aid  a  thousand  time*,  a*  If  that  morse! 


reputation  of  bring  what  u  rvc 
woman,  right,  woman.  She  had  becume 
rather  too  toud  of  talking  in  mixed  companies 
on  high  subjects,  and  so  fell  into  the  very 
error  bt-r  lively  little  mother  had  foremen  tec 
Jean  before 

“A.  U>  Car,"  Mr*  Barbara  mid  ow  day, 
~»hs  is  turning  a-hoolmutrem.  She  talk,  loo 
threw  1  wonder  she  com  nut  get  a  few  ba¬ 
sons  in  action.”  the  little  satirist  mal:  “it 
would  become  her  drawing  room  and  dinner 
table  finely.  Any  actor  or  popular  preacher 
could  tell  bow  to  arrange  her  elbows  when 
she  is*  db*-our*ing.f  I  can't;  fur  my  education, 
dears,  «u  neglected  -in  tbwt  | articular  de¬ 
partment  We  i  aily  danced  and  song  and 
flirted  when  I  wu»  a  girL  Why,  1  remember 
once  meeting  a  tuan  who  tuised  of  Peru,  and, 
I  assure  you,  dears,  1  thought  it  was  some¬ 
where  in  Germany !  But  »  it  matter?  The 
world  was  ours,  and  we  in.* only  to  live  and 
enjoy  and  make  otb*  rs  enjoy.  And  we  did 
it,  girls;  we  did  it!  O,  that  1  was  young 
■gain!”  \ 

Caroline  Doolittle,  however,  was  not  very 
popular  in  Kettle  well ;  and  this  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  ow  ing.  not  to  b«*r  sound  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion — w  hich  was  as  genuine  as  it  was  laud¬ 
able —  but  to  the  mischievous  habit  she  had  of 
bringing  her  attainments  into  prominence.  I 
suppose  she  did  it  to  manifest  her  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  women;  but.  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  result  was  that,  while  she  vexed 
the  w  .  men,  which  she  did  not  mind,  she  re¬ 
pelled  the  men,  which  she  did  mind  very 
much. 

One  man,  however,  paid  her  the  tribute  of 
a  homage  which  was  as  unceasing  as  the  voice 
of  a  si. terfalL  Morning,  noon  and  night 
Egerton  ounded  the  praises  of  his  wife.  He 
had  grown  stout  and  healthy  looking,  anil  he 
was  as  great  a  simpleton  as  ever.  Indeed, 
his  uiggle  had  got  new  notes  of  imbecility  in 
it,  and  was  now  a  perfect  wonder  of  vacuity 
in  unarticulated  sound.  He  had  a  slight  drop 
in  his  lower  lip,  too,  and  a  fixed  smile,  which 
might  have  made  his  very  dog  understand 
what  mental  weakness  is  in  mankind.  But 
Egerton  adored  his  wife.  They  bait  thivi 
children  uowr,  and  from  inftney  he  pointed 
these  children  to  their  mamnxa  as  the  sole 
model  of  excellence  and  strength.  Egerton 
was  very  fond  of  nursing  his  children,  and 


b'T  reason.  I  cannot  guess.  Even 
ui-  r*  •  •<*(■  trial  to  persuade  her  to  help 
-r  '  an-wer  was  still  a  simple  no; 
*ld  the  merry  little  clergyman 
wnii-jiMiMp  questioning  extract 
j"1  11  a  syllable  more.  He  turned 

a  *n«l  tried  gravity  and  serious 

r  ’"»'*'*•  Hut  with  no  better  rcwult.  Ac- 

-Mr  Brvnt  w  *  somewhat  sur- 
1'rw.i  "lien  atmut  six  months  after  his  son's 
is*  plna  a-ked  him  if  she  could  be 
s*  Hi  him  in  the  parish  or  theBumlay 
•  »f  •  nurse  he  accepted  her  offer 
And  a  capital  teacher  and  pum-tual 
-  i  *und  her  BuT  Mr.  Brent  noticed 
thi-tr  various  lilt  e  meetings  Sophia 
manage  to  linger  until  the  other 
■'•  I*  gon  ,  th*  ii  she  would  talk  a  bit. 
"‘-low  the  talk  always  veered  about 


«An 

him  ■ 


i  dwutr-i, 


that  . 

*'<ul*» 

la*!.-, 

sad 


k*!  it  -*  "l-d  on  Percivai.  when  Sophia  would 
•'*i  »  <■  *.  ju*«ti<«iM  awl  U*  gone.  Even  llttl* 
M  who  was  m*t  an  observer  of  thing*. 
'“  in.-,  felt  that  these  two  or  three  little 

-  als >ut 'Percivai  were  with  Sophia 
•  ss  of  the  day.  At  an  earlier  period 
tiovr  lie  would  have  broken  many  a 
■"  this  discovery ;  but  jests  were  by- 
-  "ith  uur  jssir  m-tor.  The  twrinkJ* 
1  *n  from  his  •  ye,  and  the  hlithene* 
'  f.k  <*ut  of  hi.  tone.  A  pallor  was  steal- 
r  hi*  faie,  and  he  was  fast  turning 
V- **iie  of  his  parishioners  who  mailt 
by  laundry  work  said,  “He  looked 
"*•>  that  had  )>een  to  the  wash;”  the 
s  lui-i  rfln  wtiat  ivmaioed  was  himself 
»•>»  hitivelf, 

1  w.  disregarding  for  a  moment  our 
liroinlugy,  fet  nie  •lisroias  the  rector 
n‘  tale,  where,  indeed,  he  has  little 


>*» 


P.. 


•  da 


1  >  phia  clung  to  him  more  than  mo* 
11  H*risli  loner*  and  she  found  a  real 

,  tu  his  mm  iety.  Iwoause  it  Burned  »« 

kind  of  remote  contact  wit*  Percivai 


*  of 

paper  were  his  living  sq ckestnan.  Truly,  the 
girl  was  very  much  in  love,  and  alisence 
made  her  heart  grow  fonder,  which  is  not 
usual  with  either  male  or  female  hearts,  un¬ 
less  I  see  the  world  wrongly  altogether. 

About  this  time  Sophia — and  not  Sophia 
only,  but  all  of  us — began  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Brent  looked  jiaier  than  usual,  walked  with  a 
slight  drag  of  the  right  foot,  and  sometimes 
missed  a  word  out  of  a  sentence  without 
being  aware  of  it.  Again,  he  would  observe 
the  mistake,  and  correct  it  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  irritation.  “Brain  mischief  going 
oki  Sparker  whispered.  »•  And  he  was 
right;  for  one  Sunday  evening,  after  preach¬ 
ing,  the  rector  suddenly  became  speechle*  In 
the,  vestry,  and  lost  his  power  of  motion. 
He  never  spoke  a  syllable  again ;  and  even 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  there  was  no  reason 
in  them.  A  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
came  on  that  night,  and  blew  the  golden  cock 
from  off  the  church  steeple,  and  some  of  the 
masonry  with  it  The  tempest  raged  round 
the  rectory  garden,  and  uprooted  two  great 
elm  trees  and  cast  them  across  the  lawn  in 
gigantic  ruin.  Meanwhile  the  rector  lay  as 
quiet  an  if  a  summer  breeze  was  blowing. 
There  was.  no  storm  that  could  roar  loud 
enough  to  disturb  his  sleep.  And  in  the 
morning,  when  we  awoke  to  see  what  the 
wind  had  done  in  our  gardens  and  parks,  we 
heard  our  kind-hearted  little  rector  had  de¬ 
parted  from  us  forever,  just  while  the  storm 
was  uttering  its  fiercest  blast. 

We-.-  i<l  that  we  could  have  better  spared  a 
better  man.  looked  grave  a  moment,  re¬ 
marked  how  uncertain  life  is,  and  then 
talkisl  of  the  storm,  and  forgot  the  rector. 
But  to  Peq  hia  his  death  was  a  terrible  sor¬ 
row  :  omebow  Percivai  seemed  gone;  she 
wniu!  '.  hear  no  more  about  him,  nor  have  the 
remote  I  nt  still  very  actual  comfort  of  talk¬ 
ing  with  his  father  and  seeing  his  old  haunts. 
She  had  i  orae  trials  already,  and  other  trials 
awaited  her;  but  this  was,  after  all,  one  of 
the  on  st  she  ever  felt.  8he  grew  lonely, 
sad  doubting;  began  to  think  Percy  would 
forget  h.  r ;  tried  valiantly  to  battle  with  her 
fears;  ried  many  hours  when  she  was  alone, 
thee  wired  her  eyes  and  went  downstairs 
sroilinclv;  but  it  was  an  aching  heart  that 
teal  in  he  breast  And  the  body  of  the  rec¬ 
tor  v  as  h  id  to  sleep  in  the  churchyard,  and 
his  :  uc<  t .  <>r  came.  The  king  was  dead,  and 
the  cry  was.  Long  live  the  king!”  for  we 
were  all  pleased  with  oui*  new  jiarson.  He 
preach,  d  iertnons  shorter  by  flvd  minute* 
than  those  of  Mr.  Brent  He  kept  two  curates, 
good-l.siking  bachelors.  He  worked  the 
parish  w  ell.  So  we  confessed  every  one  that 
the  !<«.  of  poor  Brent  was  gain  to  us; 
etpcciallv  these  last  few  years,  we  said,  when 
trouble  overcame  him,  and  this  brain  mis¬ 
chief  had  been  stealthily  making  its  way 
nearer  to  his  vital  part.  Very  soon  the  old 
rector’s  name  was  forgotten;  but  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week  we  noticed  that  over  the 
grave  where  hi-  mortal  part  lay  fresh  flow¬ 
ers  were  strewu  by  some  tender  and  unfor 

getting  hand.  _ 

CHAPTER  V. 

the  lives  or  OCR  characters  advahce. 

Five  years  had  passed  away  since 
and  Pei  cival  were  parted,  and  time  had  left 
its  marks  upon  other  personages  of  our  story 
beside  its  heroine.  Without  any  question, 
Sibyl  bud  greatly  increased  in  personal  a\ 
t,  ai  t i venose.  Her  .lark  superb  style  was  d* 
veloied  and  heightened  as. she  drew  nearer  c 
the  ui.* i  ulian  of  life.  No  doubt  the  early 
bl<  on  of  youth  was  gone;  but  her  form  had 
bec  ome  more  finely  rounded,  and  her  wrap 
had  become  more  stately-  She  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  of  the  world;  no  man  ever  looked 
at  he  r  once  only.  But  her  manner  had  be- 
come  mo.  e  retuent  than  ever,  bhe  relied  oi 
her  beauty  for  a  piece  among  her  sex.  and 
was  at  no  pains  to  cultivate  conversation, 
h  tier*  or  any  branch  of  thb  art  of  pleasing, 
ex.c-pt  the  setting  forth  of  pemmal  charm* 
Hail  her  manner  and  her  talk  been  wb*t  she 
might  easily  have  made  them,  she  would  have 
•bone  «  ut  as  a  beauty,  indeed,  in  the  prune 
of  her  womanhood.  For  Sibyl  had  no  lack 
nt  sense  nor  of  education  either ;  but  proudly 
reposing  on  her  incontestible  loveliness,  she 
rather  withdrew  than  put  forward  her  other 
attractions.  BtiU  she  could  display  herself 
when  She  pleaded;  one  occasion  I  wellremenc 
ber.  when  she  met  in  company  a  vivacious 
Italian,  who  was  extremely  struck  with  her 
appearance,  and  paid  her  a  profusion  of  gay 

c^iqTlimeuts.  At  last,  his  English  failing,  he 

tried  to  enhance  his  polite  speeches  by  some 
ooetical  quotation  in  bis  own  language,  adding 
S£t  he  was  afraid  she  would  hardly  under¬ 
stand  w  hat  be  had  said.  On  the  instant  Sibyl 
anxweml  him  back  with  a  return  quotation, 

M  J  understood,  from  the  same  author.  Not 
knowing  Italian,  I  could  not  appreciate  her 
r«M»U  «•;  but  that  the  retort  was  lively  and 
hspp>  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  forelgn- 
.rXligbt.  His  eye.  sparkled  with  pto^ura 
“You  know  more  than  I  do,"  be  exclslmsd, 


would  walk  up  and  down  with  them  by  the 
hour,  telling  them  at  brief  intervals  to  look 
at  their  mamma. 

“Tremendously  gifted  woman,”  he  wquld 
sometimes  say  to  his  friends.  Then,  dropping 
his  voice  like  Guv  Fawkes  in  the  conspirators’ 
room:  “Sometime,  I  see  her  reading  for  two 
hours  at  a  stretch.  I  have  timed  her  by  my 
chronometer.  What  would  have  become  of 
me  if  I  had  not  married  that  woman  I  don’t 
like  to  say.  I  think,”  Egerton  would  add, 
solemnly, -“I  think,  with  my  disposition  and 
my  way  of  looking  at  things,  you  know,  I 
should  have  gone  to  the  bail.”  * 

Egerton  had  also  given  himself  up  greatly 
to  the  study  of  cooking,  and  had  a  little  room 
fitted  up  with  a  stove,  and  hung  round  with 
pots  and  [*ans.  I  think  this  must  have  been 
about  the  time  when  the  great  8oyw»-  was 
teach  ing  us  English  people  how  to  work  won¬ 
ders  with  soup  and  fish  and  fowL  In  this 
room  Egerton  would  concoct  rare  dishes, 
generally  coming  out  with  a  very  red  face, 
and  now  and  then  upsetting  a  1  toiling  sauce¬ 
pan  down  his  thighs;  on  which  occasions  he 
would  rudi  from  the  room  shrieking,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  it  was  really  too  bad,  and  he  would 
give  the  whole  thing  up.  Egerton  had  an 
idea  of  working  a  reform  in  the  present  way 
of  cooking  red  mullet 
“A  delicious  fish,”  he  would  say;  “but  under 
the  present  system  it  is  sent  up  in  paper; 
treated,  in  fact,  as  if  it  were  a  package.  It 
is  intolerable  that  a  delicious  fish  should  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  package.  ” 

Time,  which  was  writing  its  record  on  our 
younger  people,  had  not  forgot  to  pencil 
deeper  lines  on  Archibald  Gojdmore.  Visible 
signs  of  advancing  years  were  upon  him,  and 
the  elephantine  firmness  of  his  tread  was 
going.  He  $tooped;  his  hair  was  not  so  gray 
as  once  it  had  been.  Goldmore,  the  wise,  the 
sensible,  the  millionaire,  was  dyeing  his  hair 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  youth  beside  his 
lovely  wife.  Ah,  lovely  young  women,  what 
fools  you  make  of  us  withering,  elderly  men ! 

And  even  the  little  mother,  so  long  undying 
in  her  energy,  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
decline.  The  light  step  was  falling  into  a 
slower  movetnent;  the  quick  motions  of  the 
frame  were  seldom  seen;  she  was  growing  a 
little  deaf,  and  every  one  observed  it,  though, 
with  characteristic  vivacity,  she  tried  to  hide 
the  failing.  She  began  to  like  quiet— Mdily 
quiet — and  would  sit  in  her  chair  hour  after 
hour;  but  her  mind  was  as  active  and  her 
tongue  as  pungent  as  ever ;  and  often  Sophia 
would  laugh  till  she  was  tired  at  the  little 
woman’s  quaint  remarks  or  droll  stories  of 
day*  gone  by.  She  commented  on  everybody 
and  everything  with  the  same  satire,  sense 
and  absorbed  worldliness  as  of  old.  Her  two 
sons-in-law  furnished  her  with  abundant 
material  for  criticism;  and  Sophia  often 
blushed  to  think  how  heartily  she  enjoyed 
her  mother’s  caustic  comments  on  Goldmore 
and  Egerton.  Both  were  favorites  with  the 
old  woman ;  but  Goldmore ’s  mercantile  stiff¬ 
ness  and  Egerton’s  feebleness  of  mind  were 
too  tempting  for  her  to  resist 
“I  can  hardly  keep  my  countenance,  Sophy,” 
she  used  to  say,  “when  these  two  men  conio  in 
together.  One  I  can  stand ;  but  both  is  more 
than  mortal  can.”  (They  generally  looked 
in  after  church.)  “  ‘Mrs.  Temple,  how  do  you 
find  yourself  this  morning?  Pretty  wellT” 
Bhe  hit  off  Goldmore’s  voice  to  the  note. 
And  then:  “‘O,  how  ore  you?  Tremendously 
warm  day,  isn’t  it?  I  do  dislike  a  tremen¬ 
dously  warm  day!”’  delivered  exactly  as 
Egerton  would.  Thereupon  the  little  satirist 
would  fall  back  in  her  chair  laughing,  and 
pleased  to  see  Sophia  laughing 
“Now,  really,  mamma,  you  are  too  bad!” 
Sophia  would  say. 

“Not  a  bit,  Sophy.  You  like  it,  or  you 
would  not%ugh.  And,  beside,  why  need  the 
old  man  be  a  bore  and  the  young  man  a  block¬ 
head?  O,  may  the  day  never  dawn  when  t 
do  anything  hut  laugh  at  a  stupid  or  a  fool !” 

Still  Sophia  was  kept  in  wonder  and  fear 
by  her  mother’s  growing  turn  for  economy. 

In  some  things  she  was  becoming  almost 
penurious,  and  the  question;  “What  will  it 
cost?”  which  once  she  disdained  to  ask  of  any¬ 
thing  that  pleased  her,  was  now  never  off  her 
lips.  There  was  a  positive  alarm  about  her 
manner,  too,  when  any  new  expense  was  in 
view,  which  was  full  of  grave  suggestions; 
and  Sophia  quite  tried  to, reconcile  herself  to 
Goldmore' a  opinion  that  her  mother  had 
lived  beyor.d  her  means,  and  was  no  if  trying 
to  eke  out  her  means.  Beside,  the  old  woman 
would  sometimes,  in  a  'covert  way,  try  to 
sound  Sophia  as  to  what  she  would  do  when 
left  alone  in  the  world,  and  once  tfhe  actually 
asked  her  if  ihe  had  any  idea  of  ever  making 
money  for  hereelf.  This  uneasy  question 
pointed  only  too  plainly  in  lht>  direction  of 
the  practical  Goldmore’*  observation,  that 
Mrs.  Temp  e  was  living  on  an  income  that 
would  perish  with  her.  nnd  (hat  Sophia  would 
be  left  in  poverty.  But  l*eyond  conjecture 
no  one  could  go,  for  the  old  woman  kept  h**r 
secret,  ami  would  not  Miffi-r  any  interroga¬ 
tions.  To  Sophia  she  confided  that  she  felt  a 
little  alteration  in  strength;  but  even  to  her 
she  would  not  admit  that  the  cause  was  old 
■ge* 

'  am  a  little  exhausted,  Sophy,”  sho  b  ild 
one  day.  “You  see,  I  have  worked  hard  at 
enjoyment  for  a  great  many  years.  1  shall 
do  just  what  Johnson  used  to  make  our  peach 
trees  and  vines  do  at  the  Beeches.  Let  me 
rest  for  a  few  months,  anil  next  year  I  shall 
recruit,  regain  strength,  Sophy,  and  tie  4  ns 
lively  as  ever.  O,  Sophy,  Sophy,”  she  cried, 
clapping  her  withered  bands  .ogethor  with  a 
sprightlines-i  which,  whether  real  or  feigned, 
equally  amazing.  “I  shall  enjoy  the 
world,  relish  it,  smack  my  lipe  over  it,  girl, 
for  yeai-s  and  years  to  come!” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

m  WHreH  LADY  KEAUTY  HAH  HER  PORTRAIT 
PAINTED  Uf  PRINTER  S  INK. 


== 


>Tn«A»ir«.  on  their  part  to  suppose  thus  thar 
power  to  pkewe  departs  with  youth.  At  all 
tunes  1  have  noticed  that  mtBicff  —  sshimii 
admire — or,  if  you  like,  grow  MMnd  vi — 
wutuen  for  beauty  alone,  but  far  character, 
manner,  taste  and  coovarsatten.  Haw, wtxla 
beauty  iwe  must  admit)  In 


may  each  be  refined  i 
I  believe,  by  then  improvement  can  quite 
compensate  for  the  lorn  of  personal  charms. 
Mere  beauty  is  but  one  bright, 


wit,  sense,  courtesy  and  humanity  an  fararer 
casting  forth  new  and  unexpected  ray*,  and 
tsnli\euing  intercourse  with  agrteahU  sur¬ 
prise*  .And  so  the  story  of  Lady  Beauty  is 
written  as  a  humble  attempt  to 
women  to  try  to  be  charming  to  ^etr 
day.  For  they  can  do  it  if  they  try.]  ^ 
Sophia  was  without  question  far 
physical  beauty  to  Sibyl,  and  I  think  most 
people  would  have  said  that  she  was  not  ao 
handsome  as  Caroline.  Her  features  were 
regular,  her  nose  straight  and  fine,  bar  com¬ 
plexion  delicate  and  rosy;  but  still,  fa  hat 
face  she  w  as  no  model  of  womanhood.  He« 
expression — and  what  is  expression  but  char 
acter  fixed  in  the  countenance  r— made  Sophia 
v%  hat  she  was.  Her  delicate  upper,  tip,  with 
the  hint  of  firmness  in  its  fine  line,  told  ol 
resolution ;  the  soft  hazel  eyes,  with  their  up 
ward  glar  bad  a  look  of  aspiraaon ;  the 
mouth  «a-  lull  of  tenderness  ready  to  mold 
Itself  to  every  affectionate  feeling.  But  what 
was  this  after  all?  Sophiafe  nature  in  So¬ 
phia's  face ! 

She  was  the  best  dresser  I  ever  knew.  Of 
color,  either  by  study  or  natural  gift,  she 
was  a  jierfect  mistress.  Accordingly  her  ap¬ 
pearance  pleased  numbers  of  people  before 
they  saw  her  face ;  and  many  a  time  as  she 
went  down  the  street  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  walked  liehind  was  aroused  to  see  what 
l>e  the  face  of  the  woman  whose  gown 
and  mantle  were  so  striking  by  the  harmony 
or  the  contrast  of  their  hue.  Flowers,  rib¬ 
bons,  brooches,  all  that  sets  off  dress,  she  used 
with  the  most  unerring  taste.  And  she  man-* 
aged  through  all  the  changes  of  fashion  to  re¬ 
spect  herself  and  her  own  figure  and  face;  in 
the  fashion  she  always  would  be,  but  still  she 
modulated  it  so  as  to  be  the  queen  and  not  the 
slave.  No  doubt  b'ophia  must  have  paid 
great  attention  to  her  dress,  but  I  scarcely 
think  she  could  have  achieved  such  constant 
success,  or  so  complete,  had  she  not  been  a 
dresser  born. 

Then  her  manners  in  society  were  cap¬ 
tivating.  Here  I  think  the  little  mother’s 
homilies  were  useful,  indeed.  With  what  a 
graceful  attention  she  heard  what  you  had  to 
say!  How  modestly  she  gave  her  own 
opinion !  She  was  well  read,  and  could  take 
her  part  in  most  conversations  with  ease; 
and  now  and  then  she  could  deal  out  a  witty 
stroke.  Indeed,  Sophia!  bad  a  great  deal  of 
humor,  but  seldom  gave  it  the  rein  in  society. 
Night  was  her  time,  with  Car  and  Sibyl;  and 
often  the  two  more  brilliant  girls,  as  they 
laughed  at  her  comical  reminiscences  of  the 
day  would  feel  how  easily  Sophia  could  out¬ 
shine  them  if  she  tried. 

She  loved  the  world.  Here  again  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  mother  was  perceptible,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  world  in  her  mother^ 
language  signified  society,  and  nothing  more, 
while  Sophia  would  have  included  in  it  the 
whole  of  nature  and  life.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  any  one  who  had  such  a  simple  and 
unaffected  enjoyment  in  living  aa  she.  A 
walk  in  the  woods  was  enchantment  to  her; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  her  on 
the  tiptoe  of  pleasurable  excitement  for  a 
ball  She  was  no  poetic  reclusfe;  sue  never 
shunned  society  or  its  pleasures,  but  rather 
sought  them,  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
affectation  about  her;  indeed,  she  retained 
her  girlishness  and  her  love  pf  girlish  amuse¬ 
ments  fo.  an  unusually  long  time. 

And  she  certainly  remembered  her  mother’s 
teaching  in  another  particular;  she  tried  to 
please.  She  knew  that  a  woman  ought  to  be 
an  object  of  admiration  and  affection,  and 
she  ruled  her  whole  life  with  this  fact  in 
new.  But  Sophia  understood  the  art  of 
charming,  which,  with  all  their  grace¬ 
fulness,  few  English  women  entirely  do. 
Perhaps  Nature  feels  that  she  has  given 
our  English  women  enough  already,  and, 
mindful  of  the  limitation  which  ought  to 
mark  all  mortal  things,  has  withheld  that 
one  gift  which  would  make  them  irresistible. 
Sophia'  knew  that  face  and  figure  are  not 
everything.  She  understood  that  it  is  the 
woman  a  man  admires,  not  her  eyes  or  nose 
or  lips  or  waist;  the  whole  woman — person, 
dress,  manner,  talents  and  character. 
Frenchwomen  ore  in  this  respect  more  far¬ 
sighted  than  our  English  ladies,  but  even 
Frenchwomen  do  not  fully  realize  this  great 
social  truth.  A  woman  who  knows  that  her 
dress  is  tasteful  and  her  expression  agreeable 
anil  her  conversation  lively  will  be  little  dis¬ 
mayed  to  hear  of  crows’  feet  round  her  eye¬ 
lids  or  gray  hairs  on  her  temples.  Her  bet¬ 
ter  part  is  blooming  amidst  the  gentle  decay 
of  more  material  charma  You  will  laugh 
when  I  tell  you  before  the  story  ends  how 
Sophia  Temple,  Lady  Beauty,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three,  had  a  new  lover,  and  what  a 
lover  he  waa 

One  touch  I  must  add  to  this  picture. 
Sophia  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a 
religious  woman.  “Without  love,"  cries  a 
great  novelist,  “I  can  fancy  no  gentleman." 

A  little  diffidently  I  should  add,  without  re¬ 
ligion  I  can  fancy  no  lady.  Sophia’s  piety 
was  in  no  way  obtrusive,  never  puritanical, 
never  ascetic,  but  gentle,  animated  and 
humane.  It  quite  saved  her  from  her  moth¬ 
er’s  narrow  and  heartless  and  merely  spark¬ 
ling  worldliness.  Sophia  loved  the  world,  but 
had  a  hope  beyond  it,  and  her  religion  gave  a 
richness,  a  sweetness,  a  seriousness  to  all  her 
charms. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  many  of  Lady 
Beauty’s  own  sex  declared  her  to  be  nothing 
particular.  That  men  admired  her  was  not 
to  be  denied,  but  women  would  often  ask 
dryly  what  it  was  for.  When  I  knew  her  well 
enough  to  take  such  a  liberty,  I  ventured  to 
say  to  her  one  day  that,  greatly  as  she  wm 
praised  by  our  fcex,  her  own  appeared  to  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  her  as  by  any  means  repre¬ 
sentative.  Bhe  laughed  with  much  gayety. 

“Some  of  us,”  she  replied,  “admire  in  our¬ 
selves  what  is  forcible  and  striking.  I  believe 
you  said  to  me  yourself  one  day  that  Lady 
Macbeth  and  some  other  eminent  ladies  of  the 
imagination,  whom  we  remember,  made  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  vivid  impn  ssion  to  satisfy  both 
sexes.  You  added  something  like  this:  I 
somewhat  doubt  if  Lady  Macbeth  would  be 
altogether  a  success  in  the  drawingroom." 

“What,  then,  is  your  idea  of  a  woman?”  I 
asked.  . 

“1  have  drawn  up  a  set  of  beauty  rules, ” 
she  replied,  rising  and  going  to  her  desk 
“They  will  le  the  best  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion.”  She  laughed  with  great  sportiveness, 
so  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  she  was  jest¬ 
ing  or  in  t  ai  nest 

So  she  gave  me  her  l<eauty  rules  there  and 
then.  But  these  I  reserve  for  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  story,  when,  in  parting  with  my 
readers  and  try  heroine,  I  shal  narrate  two 
curious  illustrations  of  her  power  to  please. 

I  repeat,  this  story  is  written  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  who  can  be  like  8ophia  Temple  if 
they  try.  Whoever  of  my  fair  readers  will 
follow  this  amiable  example  shall  be  relieved 
of  the  anxiety  of  glancing  over  her  shoulder 
for  ever  to  see  what  brighter  beauty  of  later 
date  and  fresher  charms  may  be  coming  up 
lehiniL  Youth  and  the  attractions  of  youth 
need  not  1  e  despised  by  such  a  woman; 
neither  me  l  they  be  envied.  Her  knowledge 
of  society,  h'-r  ways  of  the  world,  her  fam¬ 
iliarity  with  *  ha racter— these,  together  with 
taste,  v»  dm  inert,  virtue,  and  the  desire  to 
please,  will  give  her  the  victory  over  time. 
Like  our  dear  Lady  Beauty,  she,  too.  khall  be 
charming  to  her  latest  day. 


fag  the  T» 


who  resilk  ft  not  for  fre«n  Kat- 


famtn*  waa  to  haw  no  fortW 
trouble  frogs  mankind  but  at  11  at  Ik* 
end  of  the  flv<-  year*  after  IVrrivaf*  depart- 


Hk  tana  was  Dona  He  was  the  only  son 
at  one  Mr  John  Dona,  a  retired  u  arehnat  of 
great  wealth  *bu»  antecedent*  urea  parr 
Elly  <W-rtipri  in  this  way.  that  he  had  hoi* 
thing  U>  do  w  ith  leather  The  IVmmb  ware 
.plain  peopla.  I  it  not  vulgar,  and  having  re¬ 
sided  in  Kettle  well  fur  twenty  years,  and 
being  charitable  and  religious,  they  had  grad¬ 
ually  made  Ihetr  way  into  our  town  society. 
In  fact,  they  were  bow  received  in  companies 
where,  at  thri.-  first  coming,  they  dared  nut 
have  set  font  Still,  it  “wa»  never  forgotten 

that  Mr  Dob.'  was  not  altogether  ana  of  aa 
When  any  stranc-r  would  make  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  him.  the  reply  would  generally  be  in 
tins  form  *I)<me  is  a  worthy  old  fellow,  and 
givre  capital  .(inner*  If  you  want  a  sub 
sniption  far  any  pood  cause,  go  to  Dona. 
He  i»  mole*,  unaffected,  and  i  ot  the  lei 
{nine  proud,  la  early  life  he  had  something 
to  do  with  t  other.”  This  last  clause  was  a 
formula  r*  prated  as  faithfully  as  if  it  was 
line  of  ’-Gull  Save  the  (Jueen.” 

Tiie  virtue  of  the  Dones  being  not  of  Mr* 
Barium  Ten: pie's  kind— piety  and  charity 
could  not  make  her  regard  anybody  with 
favor — and  their  origin  ami  manner  being 
plain,  she  bad  never  liked  them.  Indeed,  at 
home — she  would  not  ridicule  people  in  com¬ 
pany — she  would  sometimes  say  to  her  daugh¬ 
ters  that  txdhmg  eould  ever  be  made  of  thooe 
glorified  trades  j«*ople.  Then,  with  a  charac¬ 
teristic  drew!  <if  a  too  sweeping  assertion,  she 
would  add ’Except  sometimes,  dear* — ex¬ 
cept  sometimes.'’  “You  know,  girls,”  she 
said  one  day,  in  her  gay  style,  “it  is  a  pro¬ 
verb  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather ;  I  don't 
think  there  Is."  Which  she  delivered  with  one 
of  her  Frenchified  faces  of  dislike,  which  al¬ 
ways  set  tiw  girls  laughing.  The  plain  Dones 
dreaded  the  witty,  dashing,  fashionable  Mr* 
Barbara  Tfanple;  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Temple 
regarded  the  plain  Dones  with  repressed,  but 
not  invisibly,  scorn. 

There  wen*  John  Done  the  f  Tit  and  John 
Done  the  second.  As  is  very  often  the  case 
with  sons  of  self-made  men,  John  Done, 
junior,  whik*  lacking  his  father's  native  sense 
and  business  energy,  had  inherited  a  double 
fiortion  of  his  homeliness,  made  quite  intoler¬ 
able  by  a  brassy  assurance  and  a  disregard  of 
other  peoples  feeling-,  which  indeed  amount¬ 
ed,  to  an  anxiety  to  inflict  pain  wherever  he 
could.  At  uchool  he  had  been  hated  for  a 
tyrant  and  a  bully,  and  it  was  also  known 
anfiong  the  boys  that  he  would  tell  a  lie — and 
that  not  a  schoolroom  lie — whenever  it  suited 
his  I  game.  ’  Percivai  Brent  went  to  school 
"itH  him,  being  just  three  years  his  junior, 
l’orefival  was  a  bright,  merry  little  boy,  very 
well  put  together,  and  everybody^  f  ivorite, 
ouiljj  that  Don*\  who  always  dislike  !  a  boy  in 
prlo portion  to  his  school  popularity  or  his  edu¬ 
cational  promise,  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of |  tyrannjttng  over  him.  One  day,  when 
thtql  we' e  all  in  the  p’ayground,  Done,  in 
making  a  high  jump,  fell  very  awkwardly, 
an|<b  amidst  the  roar  of  laughter  which  fol- 
lojvcd,  little  Brent  ran  forward  and  made 
a  pretense  of  smoothing  the  ground  after 
the  pverthmw  of  .  .s  •  weighty  Dope.  Exas¬ 
perated  by  bis  fad,  Done  dashed  forward  and 
gavp  little  -  Brent  Weh  a  box  on  the  ear  as 
sent)  him  spinning  round,  until  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground.  Brent  sprang  up,  all  knit  into 
conipactnete  with  rage,  and  tried  to  give 
Done  a  blow  on  the  face,  which  he  scornfully 
warded  off,  and  told  the  little  lad  not  to  be  so 
impjudent  again.  But  Brent,  bristling  and 
stainping  with  passion,  declared  he  would 
have  a  fight  for  it;  which  Done  at  first 
fusejd,  for  all  the  boys  cried  out  at  the  idea. 
But.  as  the  Mttle  fellow  would  not  be  appeased, 
Dope,  having  satisfied  his  honor  by  one  re¬ 
fusal,  and  always  liking  to  inflict  pain,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge,  and  the  two  stripped  to 
their  shiria  and  went  at  it  „For  several 
rounds  littl*  Brent  was  knocked  all  over  the 
place;  and  they  all  felt  for  the  game  little 
lad,  but  were  sorry  to  see  him  so  punished, 
and  especially  in  a  hopeless  fight  For  my 
lady  read«s  will  observe  that  one  of  the 
crowning  iachievements  in  the  noble  art 
is  to  imprint  your  fist  on  your  opponent’s 
face.  .  Now  if  your  arms  are  only  two 
feet,  long,  while  those  of  your  opponent  are 
three  feet,  It  will  follow  that  while  he  may  be 
merrily  hammering  your  countenance  into 
ruin,  your  return  blows  may  fall  only  on  the 
unoffending  air.  This  was  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  now;  and  poor  little  Brent  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  dispiriting  time  of  it.  Some  ol 
the  boys,  however,  noticed  that  he  went 
down  wonderfully  easy;  and  others,  who 
knew  that  the  rector’s  groom  was  one  of  the 
best  pair  of  fists  in  the  county,  began  to 
think  that  perhaps  the  little  fellow  had 
picked  up  some  of  the  tactics  from  Bobby 
“Miller,”  and  was  trying  a  waiting  game. 
Dope  thought  so,  too;  and  being  a  large  mealy 
boy,  with  rather  uncertain  wind,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  fifing  the  thing  to  an  end,  and  gave 
Brent  one  savage  blow,  which  produced  very 
di-agre  abis  results  on  the  poor  little  man’s 
nose.  Brent  was  not  knocked  out  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Done  hoped ;  but  the  very  opposite. 

He  was  strung  together  with  fury;  but  even 
in  his  rage  he  did  not  forget  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  bis  master,  Bobby  “Miller.”  He 
rushed  at  Done;  and,  while  the  other  in  his 
magnificence  was  guarding  himself  carelessly, 
little  Brent  “got  in,”  and  began  to  return  on 
Done’s  face  all  the  blows  he  had  received, 
principal  and  interest.  How  those  little  fists 
flew  and  hammered !  How  Done  retreated 
over  the  ground,  wildly  trying  to  get  his 
adversary  outside  range  again,  while  still 
little  Brent  drubbed  away  with  astounding 
rapidity  and  vigor!  The  fact  was  the  little 
fox  was  quite  fresh,  while  Done  was  thor¬ 
oughly  blown..  Bobby  “Miller”  knew  his 
business,  and  w’ould  have  been  proud  of  his 
young  master  had  he  been  there  to  see.  At 
last  Done,  nearly  blind  with  blows  and  rage, 
made  one  grand  effort  to  destroy  his  enemy 
with  an  ap|>earance  of  ease.  It  was  fatal  to 
him.  Brent  w  as  really  warm  to  his  work, 
and  not  likely  to  miss  an  opening.  In  rapid 
succession  he  managed  to  plant  three  blows 
just  under  Done’s  left  eye,  the  last  delivered 
with  Huch  force  that  it  sent  the  lumpy  fellow 
to  grass,  where  he  lay  vanquished,  Brent 
standing  over  him  with  fists  still  Clinched, 
and  Imrntyg,  it  seemed,  for  a  little  more. 

That  was  sixteen  years  Ago.  John  Done, 
junior,  was  now  a  rather  bulky  young  man, 
w-ith  a  white  flat  face,  very  small  sunken 
eyes,  a  smile  which  expressed  a  narrow  mind 
satisfied  with  itself,  and  unprepossessing 
manners.  '  His  habits,  too,  had  not  been  the 
best,  and  it  was  known  in  Kettlewell  that  he 
was,  in  his  sly  way,  a  man  of  dissolute  habits. 

He  had  now  beeu  absent,  off  and  on,  for 
nearly  four  years;  but  when  he  returned 
boni|e  he  typjieued  to  hear  of  Sophia  Temple 
and  her  little  affair  with  Percivai  Brent  By 
a  curious  chance  he  had  met  Brent  in 
Australia  himself,  and,  although  outwardly 
civil  to  him,  he  remembered  with  a  grudge 
the  thi-ashlug  of  years  gone  by ;  for  his  nature 
was  of  that  sluggish  sort,  where  revenge 
burns  long  and  sullenly,  like  fuel  in  a  slow 
combustion  stove.  When  he  came  home  and 
hcai\l  about  Sophia,  the  thought  struck  him 
whajt  a  nice  girl  she  was,  and  what  a  fine 
thing  it  w0uld  be  to  marry  the  woman  for 
whopi  bis  former  foe  was  working  now  in 
another  hemisphere!  He  pondered.  His 
eyes  lit  with  their  half-animal  gleam.  He 
said:  “1  cun  manage  it” 


ateyod  alwa>«  with  her. 


tenpto  >u*.  with  a  «fa*h  ot 
•And  what  dam  Mr*  Done  want  mam 
“She  un  her  m  »  in  love  with  you.* 

-  Delightful  mamma"  Sophia  replied, 
with  open  uima-nxmt  on  her  facs»  So  ha 
ha*  thrown  h*  handkerchief  at  H  He  may 
pfcfc’it  up  agam.  mamma,  and  put  U  in  hk 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BOXINO  MATCH. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MRS.  TEMPLE  DELIVERS  A  SERMON. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Temple  was  sitting  in  her 
favorite  armchair,  and  the  sunshine  of  a 
bright  October  morning  was  shining  in  the 
room  But  that  pleasant  light  revealed  clearly 
the  signs  of  time,  which  had  for  long  enough 
been  more  or  less  manifest  in  the  old  woman’s 
face,  she  cither  did  not  or  could  not  any 
lo'  ill  ess  herself  with  the  same  deceptive 
skiu  u*  in  days  gone  by,  and  now  in  every 
feature  of  her  face  any  eye  could  see  that  she 
nas  an  old  woman — a  very  old  woman,  in¬ 
deed.  Fty  sat  wrapped  up  carefully  in  a 
spendid  Indian  shawl,  and  a  fire  blazed  on 
the  hearth;  and  she  looked  cold  and  some¬ 
what  lifjKrss,  although  her  eyes  were  still 
bright  aff  her  voice  strong.  Sophia,  lybu 


Now.  Sophia,  don't  talk  in  that  hutj,  fa 
remitter* U*  way."  the  old  woman  mnl 
aD  Umht  caw*  Wr  should  cutwater,  dear,  there 

is  nothin  like* - " 

~ I *>aLhrr  mamma"  Sophia  cried,  merrily, 
catching  up  her  mother's  <4d  mocking  pi 
The  bright  Octolier  sunxhine  and  some  whim 
of  her  own  fwling*  had  put  her  fa  good  spin  to 
that  morning 
“Very  .tear."  the  little  mother  re¬ 

marked.  ^baking  her  bead  soberly  Somak 
her  whole  style  uf  q leech  woo  relaxing 
energy  her  words  were  (iMched  low:  she  did 
not  q«*k  with  her  former  decision.  Presently 
she  said 

“You  must  remember  young  Mr.  Doan 
never  in  trade;  and  tide,  Sophia,  he  will 
settle  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  you!" 

“Can't  be  hail  under  forty,  mamma !”  Sophia 
seemed  resolved  to  treat  the  matter  in 
jocular  way  It  was  plain  that  she  realised 
that  she  ami  her  mother  hail  changed 
tions ;  she  was  virtually  mintras  now ; 
might  be  argument,  but  no  struggle  of  will 
“Shan't  cry  ‘cherry  ripe’  under  forty  thou 
sand  pounds,  mamma’"  And  Sophia  t 
her  head  and  looked  saucy  ami  engaging,  and 
cheap  at  double  the  money. 

“Now  listen  to  me.  Sophia."  her  mother 
mid.  “You  will  never  have  such  another 
offer— from  a  money  punt  of  view. " 

“Well,  mamma.  I  will  be  serious,”  Sophia 
answered,  suiting  her  fare  to  her  word* 
would  not  marry  that  man  for  anything 
could  give  me.  To  begin  with,  I  know  what 
his  life  has  been.” 

“Now.  mydear  Sophia,”  her  mother  said, 
with  a  deprecating  gesture.  “I  will  not 
anything  about  his  manner  of  life  The 
are  all  in  fault  in  that  wav." 

(“On*  I  know  is  not!’’  Sophia  tenderly 
thought,  clasping  her  darling's  memory  to 
her  heart. ) 

“All  are  in  fault  that  way."  continued  Mr* 
Temple.  “Some  let  u»  know  it,  others  man¬ 
age  to  hide  it  In  fact,  all  are  alike.  And, 
indeed,  Sophia,  better  marry  a  man  who,  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  has — has — teen  the  world, 
than  one  who  will  make  you  unhappy  after. 
The  wilder  the  bachelor,  the  steadier  the  hus¬ 
band,  so  I  often  have  found  it” 

“Now  you  don’t  mean  it,  mamma;  you 
know  you  don’t.” 

“I  do  mean  it,  indeed,  dear;  and,  besides, 
whose  fault  is  it  if  men  are  wild?  Ours,  nay 
dear;  ours  alone.  We  are  so  fond  of  con¬ 
quest  and  impression  that  we  never  leave 
them  alone.  We  get  them  into  the  habit  of 
mind,  dear.  Have  I  not  watched  women? 
More  especially  if  a  man  is  at  all  celebrated, 
we  long  to  make  an  impression.  All  women 
do.  My  dear  Sophia,  the  greatest  prude  that 
ever  lived  is  pleased  if  she  hears  that  a  cele¬ 
brated  man  admires  her.  Be  he  niarried  or 
single,  she  will  not  care;  she  had  rather  have 
the  tribute  of  admiration  than  not  have  it 
0,  Sophia,  we  are  quite  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  men.  We  all  like  to  have  them  at  our 
feet ;  1  liked  it  myself,  dear !” 

“Mamma !" 

“When  they  are  celebrated,  dear,  remark¬ 
able,  worth  catching,  you  know.” 

“What  is  Mr.  Done  celebrated  for?”  Sophia 
asked,  scornfully. 

“Money,  dear.  As  good  a  thing  as  any 
other.  Some  men  are  conspicuous  for  fortune, 
others  for  looks,  others  for  talent,  others  for 
family.  But  when  a  man  is  conspicuous  for 
anything,  women  like  to  have  his  admiration, 
and  that  is  how  half  the  men  are  spoiled, 
dear;  we  do  it  ourselvea  Why,  even  if  a 
man  is  conspicuous  for  virtue,  most  of  us 
would  like  to  bring  him  to  the  ground — to 
have  him  sigh  for  us  only  once;  and  then  we 
can  toss  our  heads  and  be  as  good  as  we 
please.  Our  vanity  is  gratified.” 

“Now,  mamma,”  Sophia  said,  rather 
shocked  at  this  speech,  and  not  knowing 
.whether  her  mother  was  serious  or  not,  but 
resolved  to  treat  it  as  jocular,  “this  is  only 
your  merry  way  ;  do  be  serious.” 

“I  Will,  dear,  if  you  will  be  serious,  too." 
“There — 1  am  serious  now.  ” 

“Very  well,  then.  Try  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  marry  this  young  man.  Twenty 
thousand  pounds,  Sophia!” 

“Mamma,  figures  would  not  write  the  sum 
that  I  would  marry  him  for.  He  in  a  vulgar, 
selfish,  odious  fellow.  Marry  him  1”  Sophia 
shivered  as  when  some  one  walks  over  our 
grave.  “Call  him  husband!” 

She  made  a  grimace  which  her  mother 
could  not  have  surpassed,  and  which  clinched 
the  discussion. 

“Very  well,  Sophy,”  the  old  woman  said, 
sinking  back  in  her  armchair  rather  wearily, 
“you  must  have  your  own  way.  Only  re¬ 
member,  dear,  when  I  am  gone,  you  had  the 
chance  of  wealth  and  ease  before  I  left  you.” 

The  word  alarmed  Sophia  afresh.  She  was 
certain  now  of  what  her  future  would  be; 
but  she  put  on  a  bright  face. 

“Never  mind,  mamma,  you  are  not  going 
to  leave  me  yet;  and  when  you  do,  if  all  else 
fails,  1 1  an  ew  gloves  at  twopence  a  pair; 
but  I  will  not  marry  a  man  the  very  thought 
of  w  hom  makes  my  fievh  creep.  Oh,  mamma, 
mamma.”  f-  opliia  cried,  relapsing  into  gayety 
ow  tba:  her  j  omt  \vu-  won,,  “lor  making  you 
.is! ike  un'otter,  there's  uo.uiug  like  leu. tie.  ’ 

[To  BE  CONTINUED.  ] 
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FOB  SALE  ONLY  BY 

CHA8.  MURRAY, 

Yard  foot  of  Fremont  Street, 

AT  CANAlJ 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 
Well  screened  and  delivered  in  good  order 
at  the  lowest  market  pi  ices. 
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Foreign  Exchange. 
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S  CO, 


OVTED  TO 

774  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hoar  Mark*  Streak 

ISSUE  DRAFTS  OB  MONET  ORDERS  FOR 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  all  parts  ci  te  wudA 
All  kfads  at  l 


the 


PASSAGE  TICKETS, 


OUWAJLD,  WHITE  STAB,  INMAN,  OTIOH.  AN¬ 
CHOR.  NATIONAL  STAX*  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  BSD  STAR. 

And  aUtknm  at  Oamm  »■■■—. 


J. 


Best 


Coal, 


W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Quality  Lehigh 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

3STew  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  &  SHOES,  Etc. 


JOHN  RASSBACH  t  SON 


Cor.  Midland  A  Maoiis  Aves., 


BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 


UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THB 
BUSINESS  FURNISHED. 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  H.  J. 

At  the  "CENTRE,”  Three  Minutes’  Walk  from  I.  A  E.  Depot. 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 

W.  R.  COURTER, 


PfeOFUITOS 


